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EDITORIAL 


To be like others 
is one of the 


Adventures in 


Success leads to those satisfactions that go 
along with membership in a group, the 
pleasure of belonging. To be different from 
thers beyond a certain point means that 
one is unacceptable to a group and is 
punished. He cannot belong. To belong or 
not to belong thus becomes one of the most 
serious problems of life. 


The Little Child’s World 

The child’s interest in being like others 
around him appears very early in life. He 
is subject to suggestion. When mother 
laughs, the baby attempts to laugh. He re- 
produces with remarkable fidelity the ac- 
tivities around him. Gradually he learns 
that it pays to imitate some of them. The 
little world in which he lives punishes him 
if “he swears like a piper,” as Tommy does 
across the street, or if he insists on getting 
down on all fours and lapping his milk 
like a cat. If he says “Thank you” and 
“Please” at the table, he is more likely to 
gain satisfaction. Even at an early age he 
absorbs the emotional attitudes expressed 


in his environment. He is for Al Smith or 
Hoover, or Roosevelt, if his father and 
mother express a preference. 


New Loyalties at School 


New loyalties are demanded when chil- 
dren enter school. The teacher, school, and 
classmates present novel problems in social 
adjustment. Alice sang at her play at home, 
but when she tries to do the same at school 
she finds that it will not work. The teacher 
and even some of her classmates may dis- 
approve. Children after starting to school 
are new problems to parents and often to 
themselves. Jenny says, “Mother, why can’t 
I wear this kind of cap? Mary’s mother lets 
her.” Bobby comes from a family where 
kindness and courtesy have been exalted. 
When he went to school, he could not un- 
derstand why the other children punched 
and pushed him around. The very first day 
he came home with a bloody nose. The 
family was so concerned about his physical 
safety that mother was delegated to act as 
his personal bodyguard on his way to and 
from school. This did not seem to ease the 
emotional stress for he was called “baby,” 
“mammy’s pet,” and other names. Fortu- 
nately the father found a way out. He gave 
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Bobby some lessons in boxing and self- 
defence. It was suggested that while it was 
cowardly to “pick a fight,” it was equally 
cowardly “not to defend one’s self.” In his 
first fistic encounter, Bobby demonstrated 
his courage and skill to the astonishment of 
his antagonist. Other successes gave him 
prestige in the group. His bodyguard was 
no longer necessary. He now belonged! 


Social Urges of Adolescence 


As children reach the period of adoles- 
cence, there is usually a gradual waning of 
the influence of both home and school. 
Newspapers, magazines, motion pictures, 
radio, outside contact with groups of their 
own age and adult life around them regis- 
ter their power. They all beckon and say: 
“This is what other boys and girls and men 
and women are doing. Would you be 
different? Would you be a back number?” 
Under such conditions it is not strange 
that not only parents and teachers but the 
youths themselves should be confused as to 
where their loyalties belong and how they 
can best adjust themselves to the many- 
sided aspects of their social world. It is a 
real adventure. 

Schools and philosophers have spent so 
much time in talking about the great ne- 
cessity of knowing facts and making knowl- 
edge the “polite password” in education 
that we have sometimes forgotten that no 
knowledge, no skill, nothing achieved 
really counts unless we learn how to live 
with other people successfully. 


Need of Social Guidance. 

Even Rousseau, who like many others 
felt the oppressive despotism of social 
power, felt the need of some sort of social 
education. Far apart from the busy world 
and the exacting demands of society, his 
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ideal pupil Emile was to develop his in. 
dividuality. But even Rousseau in his fan. 
tastic dream-plan of education found it nec. 
essary to bring his pupil back into society 
at adolescence so that he might learn about 
the world of people and make social adjust 
ments. The fundamental weakness in such 
a scheme was the fact that all of Emile’s 
previous training had been in a social 
vacuum. 

Pestalozzi and those who followed after 
Rousseau proved the fallacy of such a hat 
revolutionary scheme, but for over a cen- Met 
tury little was done in our schools to pro 
mote a positive social education. It was 
our own John Dewey, in his famous essay 
on “The School and Society” and in other 
writings, who accepted the challenge. He 
sounded a new note in education, namely, 
that the school cannot prepare for social 
life except as it reproduces the typical con >" 
ditions of social life. School, he insisted, 
should be a place where children engage 
in play, work, construction, use of tools, 
problem-solving and active social coopera- 
tion rather than in listening and learning 
words. In other words, children learn how hi 
to live in a social institution, the school, by 
actually learning social adjustments. 


Permanent Values in a World of Change 


Nobody can predict the larger social 
problems that future citizens will have to 
face, but it is fair to assume that if children 
today learn how to live with their compan- 
ions in school and cooperate for the com- 
mon good, they will have learned a practi™ 
cal philosophy and mode of life which will 
help them to live in any kind of world in 
which they find themselves. 
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What Is Your Answer? 


he following questions are answered in this number of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. 
They are intended to help the reader grasp the important points in the text. 


TO VERIFY YOUR ANSWER, TURN TO THE PAGE OR PAGES WHOSE 
NUMBERS ARE GIVEN IN ITALIC TYPE AFTER EACH QUESTION. 


. Why does every child desire to be- 
ongtoa group? 1 


What are some of the difficulties 
hat children have in gaining this 


en membership? 


. What great American was one of 


What activities are included in his 
deal school? 2 


>. What is one of the dilemmas of 
rducation today? 5 


What way out does Dean Holmes 
‘Bee? 6 


y- What is the danger of a teacher 
hinking too much in terms of pro- 
otion and courses of study? 9 


. What three important aspects of 
socialization should the teacher keep 
nmind? so 


6. In what respects is the little child 
Rn egoist? 10 

How is he to be made social and 
elf-sustaining? 17,12 
‘lly. Why are maladjustments more 
serious among older children? 14 


8. What is the effect of too great zeal 
on the part of the teacher in helping 


children to find enjoyment in social 
contacts? 15 
g. Why do some high school pupils 
find satisfaction in infringing on the 
rights of others? 16 

Give examples of how wholesome 
activities may be substituted for anti- 
socialones. 17,18 
10. What principles of teaching does 
Dean Linehan recommend in the use 
of case studies with children? 20, 27 
11. Can you use in your classes either 
of the case studies given by Dean 
Linehan? 


|The Editor would appreciate any 
case studies you have used in your 
classes effectively for possible discus- 
sion in UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. | 


12. What are some mental hygiene 
standards for self-measurement ? 

27, 28 

13. What evidence is presented that 
the true values of home life cannot be 
given by aschool? 28 

14. What percentage of school chil- 


dren show undesirable behavior 
traits? 26,27 

15. What are some of the notable 
achievements of Dr. Salmon? 

23, 24,25 
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Children in a Changing World 


By HENRY W. HOLMES, LL.D. 


DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


To what extent can we depend on 
traditional forms of thinking in a 
shifting world? Have we any clear 
conception of the social order of the 
future? What can we still teach with 
conviction and enthusiasm? These 
are some of the stimulating questions 


raised by Dean Holmes. 


NE of the problems we have not 
solved is the problem of telling chil- 
dren the truth about the world and about 
themselves. That is largely because we do 
not know what the truth is. But we ought 
at least to make sure that we do not mis- 
represent the world by confusing facts and 
ideals, or what is equally reprehensible, try 
to establish habitual reactions to situations 
and conditions that are so shifting and un- 
certain as to demand intelligence and 
adaptability rather than conditioned re- 
sponses. It would be comparatively easy to 
“train up a child in the way he should go,” 
if we only knew that when he is old it 
would not be the best thing he could do 
to “depart from it.” 

Thomas Davidson, whose greatness as 
an educational thinker has perhaps been 
forgotten, is reported by William James as 
being unalterably opposed to forming any 
habits at all! James himself has of course 
been quoted and praised for his great chap- 
ter on “Habit” in his Psychology; but James 
did not commend the reduction of many 
areas of conduct to the habitual state, nor 
did he look upon the education of human 
beings as mainly a matter of fixing in their 
minds the views of the world in which they 
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are to rest and remain. His whole trend 
thought was in the other direction. 
fact is that the theory of modern educatic 
much influenced by James, is based veg. 
largely on a philosophy which refuses 
accept the world as static or as governs 
by any certainties as to truth or as to value 
whereas educational practice, in both 
school and in the home, still tends to § 
ideas and attitudes and habits in the gro 
ing minds and bodies of the young, 
without the old conviction as to why suf 
ideas, attitudes, and habits are worth fixin 


Dilemma of Education 
Education faces an old dilemma maé 


more difficult by modern thought a1 


modern conditions: we want children 
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now the truth, but we are uncertain as to 
vhat it is; and even if we think we know a 
ittle about it, we find it so complex that 
ve are tempted to give up the task of re- 
ealing it to the young and give them in- 
tead a picture overdefinite, oversimplified, 
yr one-sided, or else let them form their 
ywn picture without any aid from us at all. 
Children themselves would like to have 
s become more positive than most of us 
lare to be. I knew a father whose six-year- 
Mold daughter asked him if Jesus did really 
Micave the earth and go up to the sky. When 
Mhe said that many people think so, al- 
hough many do not, the little girl replied, 
‘Well, Daddy, thinking isn’t truth!” Chil- 
dren tempt us to tell them that things are 
so. What we need is the courage and pa- 
mtience to lead them to distinguish between 
matters of fact and the ends that are to be 
sought and achieved and continually re- 
sought and re-achieved—goods, values, 
truths, beauties that are never merely “so,” 
to be accepted or learned, but always to be 
made by our own active and loyal effort. 
The trouble with much of the “truth” that 
used to be taught so dogmatically and in- 
sistently to everybody was just that it pre- 
“Bjtended to be fact when its original worth 
lay not at all in its factuality but in what it 
Bsymbolized; and other “truth” that was 
Wmcither taught or implied in the attitudes 
ig demanded of the young was not “true” at 
all, either in fact or in implication. No one 
wants to go back to the religious dogma- 
tism of the New England Primer or to the 
‘Bcconomic dogmatism that made a necessity 
Wand a blessing out of the existence of 
poverty. 


Dogmatism About Life Not Possible 
But it is hard in our time, even if we 


have the courage and patience to help chil- 
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dren to see that life is not merely a sequence 
of facts to be learned, to give them any 
certain vision of the values in which we 
ourselves believe and for which we hope 
they may become enthusiastic and more 
effective than we are ourselves. I need not 
dwell on the fact that change and uncer- 
tainty are greater all about us than ever 
before, at least for many centuries. In reli- 
gion, economics, politics, art, institutional 
life, manners, and morals, this is a condi- 
tion that has been emphasized time and 
again. What can we be sure of? How can 
we find any faith to reveal in our own con- 
duct, any values to preach or explain or 
suggest? Must we teach children just the 
“facts”? We can no longer lay down the 
law for them. We can no longer, in good 
conscience, teach them “ideals” in the form 
of maxims, fixed rules of conduct, lists of 
virtues and vices, national or individual 
types of character, political “principles,” or 
adherence to parties or classes. 

I do not mean that such teaching is not 
carried on—witness Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia, much of our own religious training, 
much social indoctrination and habituation 
in our homes and schools. I mean that 
thoughtful, liberal-minded parents and 
teachers cannot do it. Such people, uncer- 
tain in a changing world, cannot give up 
their loyalty to freedom by trying to make 
their children reactionaries or fanatics. If 
the times are out of joint, they will not try 
to set them right for their children by con- 
cealing the truth. Neither do they want to 
let their children remain just “natural”— 
uncivilized, uncultured, unconverted from 
the simple state in which they pursue their 
own happiness and advantage without 
discipline, the sense of guilt, or loyalties 
beyond their individual interests. Educa- 
tion as mere self-realization or unfolding 
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is no safe alternative to repression or in- 
doctrination. 

It would be quite absurd to try to state 
in a few paragraphs a new set of faiths in 
which education may find certainty, a new 
underlying group of principles, or a new 
theory of values by means of which we may 
build up a picture of the world that is 
somehow fixed and worthy of loyalty de- 
spite all the confusion and disruption about 
us. I know of no simple faiths, no evident 
principles and values, by which the older 
ones may be replaced. All I can do is to 
present certain points of view and convic- 
tions that may prove to be helpful, if not 
in guiding us in the education of children 
and youth, then at least in keeping up our 
own courage. 


Ideals Rather Than Creeds 


Do children really need dogmatic and 
specific teaching as to what is right or 
wrong, true or untrue, good or bad, lovable 
or hateful? Can we not face the fact that 
life is complex and various and that it 
refuses to be caught in creeds and formulas, 
yet is truly governed—or governable—by 
ideals? Can we not resolutely admit that 
we and the children we are teaching and 
rearing should be loyal to the right, the 
truth, the good, the beautiful, without the 
help of exact definitions, rules, and pre- 
cepts? The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life. If we believe in freedom and 
responsibility, why not abide by our belief? 
Why not insist on the inner meaning rather 
than on the law that can be bound on the 
forehead? Do we have to be Republicans 
or Democrats, conservatives or radicals, 
atheists or church members, this or that? 
We need not give children the impression 
that there is no right or wrong, just because 
we do not accept a fixed definition of it. 
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Is it not enough to show the young—gra 
ually, as they are able to apprehend it 
the general direction in which life ha 
moved and seems to be moving—the dire: 
tion of freedem itself and of the huma 
sympathy and good will that make freedon 
possible? 


PH 


If this seems to come close to creed I 
making, as of old, it is after all not quit I 
the same thing. To get people to see in t ¢ 
long history of the world the emergena . 
of man as a loving and intelligent creatun ‘ 
and to hope and work for an increase if ] 
the possibility and the realization of free ‘ 
dom and cooperation is not to work in th : 


spirit of Calvinism. It is different in kin 
as well as in degree. It is said, and perha 
truly, that we need something in the natur 
of religion to move mankind to greatnesf 
in thought and deed—that mere intelligpst™ 
gence is cold, that we need the enthusiasngyy®s '" 
of conviction. But can there be no enthusi 
asm for a vision that is not put into specif 
definitions, a vision gained from the basi 
idea of change from slavery, ignorance 
poverty, disease, war, and confusion t 
freedom, knowledge, plenty, health, peac 


and order? 


Meanings Rather Than Definitions 


It is hard to put the notion of freedo 
into words at all without being either to 
vague about it or too definite; what I a 
urging is the possibility of revealing a1 
ideal as a general tendency, direction, 
trend of life, without imposing any formul 
as to whence it came, why it should exi 
or whither it leads; without repressing 
curiosity as to these problems but also with 
out crushing the living ideal under a deaé 
weight of theoretical formulations. We ca 
believe in form—in the immanent tendenc 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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How the Child Learns Social 
Adjustment 
By ESTHER LORING RICHARDS, M.D. 


PHYSICIAN-IN-CHARGE, PHIPPS PSYCHIATRIC DISPENSARY, JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL, BALTIMORE 


Educators are agreed that social ad- 
justment should be one of the goals 
of education. The rapid social changes 
of today lead us to ask what kind of 
social education children need for the 
future. Dr. Richards offers some valu- 
able suggestions. 


| HE words soctal adjustment convey to 
every reader a different meaning. To 
Mme readers who may be parents or on the 
iis of private schools the phrase social ad- 
®stment may convey the idea of social suc- 
ss in the particular class, or set, or clique 
which the child belongs. To make the so- 
al grade is unfortunately the chief desire 
) the hearts of many parents who have 
en born and brought up for many genera- 
ons in certain strata of society. Here are 
arents who register their offspring for ma- 
iculation in select schools a few hours after 
e offspring are born. Here are parents 
ho plan the lives of their children from 
fancy to manhood or womanhood, just as 
cir parents and grandparents started them 
n the beaten track of the correct social set 
nd the correct elementary school and the 
rrect preparatory school and the accepted 
itiation into college and university, with 
rospect of business, professional or matri- 
onial affiliations that are cut and dried 
nd to which the child and adolescent must 
ubscribe without protest as an educational 
process. To other groups the phrase social 
(edjustment may in like manner convey sim- 
lar meanings embodied in adaptation to 


some one environmental and educational 
pattern that is acceptable to large groups of 
people in terms of something that we call 
success. 

In other words, we are more or less born 
and brought up from our respective back- 
grounds to think of social adjustment as 
the attainment of certain standards of get- 
ting on in the world that we may elect to 
subscribe to, and for which parents desire 
recipes of achievement. Child and adoles- 
cent are turned over to schools to insure the 
success of these parental ambitions. Little 
account, comparatively speaking, has been 
taken of the fact that the world is changing 
in its standards of education, family life, 
group life, industrial activity, and commu- 
nity responsibilities. Until within the last 
four or five years these changes have been 
as subtle as the geological and astronomical 
changes which have to do with tempera- 
ture, and sun, and rain, and the modifica- 
tion of river beds, and ocean sands. But 
within the last few years the necessity for 
changing our goals and standards of success 
and achievement has been driven ruthlessly 
home upon us so rapidly that many of us 
can hardly realize that we are not in a night- 
mare and will presently awake and see the 


good old stabilities in their proper places. 


New Trends in Education 


Nowhere have these changes been so ap- 
parent as in the field of education from 
kindergarten to graduate school. Every- 
where there is in educational circles which 
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are really thoughtful a profound conviction 
that the school must prepare its students for 
a future too vague and uncertain even to be 
visualized by the present. A few “die-hards” 
in educational circles are still hanging on to 
the hope that old conditions will return and 
that the present upheavals are still only tem- 
porary. There is nothing certain that educa- 
tional systems may work toward, by way of 
preparation, except the fact that the child 
and adolescent must be educated in such a 
way that his all-round capacities and possi- 
bilities are developed evenly as far as pos- 
sible and remain fluid and molten. To 
prepare the growing organism for whatever 
the future may have in store is by no means 
an easy task, particularly if educators have 
worked as building constructors, always 
seeing the finished product of the future as 
they build day by day. 

One thing is clear, however, and that is 
the fact that the trend in education is to- 
ward a form of social adjustment that is 
thoroughly practical. Nowhere is this bet- 
ter illustrated than in the field of the edu- 
cation of women. Colleges for women 
founded a generation or two ago were 
moulded as near as possible in their courses 
of study and standards after the pattern of 
men’s colleges. Wittingly, or unwittingly, 
there was the objective of trying to prove 
that women’s minds were just as capable 
of grasping and metabolising arts and sci- 
ence as men’s minds; that they could spend 
four years of rigorous academic life without 
ruining their health or their chances for 
matrimonial careers. The point has been 
proved beyond a doubt, and now we find 
the trends in the education of girls and 
women directed toward finding out the 
specific interests in creative endowment 
which will enable them to render not an 
imitation of a man’s contribution, but a 


production of their own which the busine 
of living needs for its helpfulness. 

The same thing is true in the industr 
world. For a long time we have mourne 
over the fact that in the happy huntis 
ground of generations ago the artisan 
a place for his creative imagination whid 
machines and mass production and pied 
work have entirely obliterated, so that th 
worker has no chance to take pride in t 
product of his hands. We are now in 
evolutionary period in which creative ini 
ative is again coming to the fore in t 
development of skills and processes t 
give promise of affording ample oppo 
tunity for the skilled and unskilled worke 
to find satisfaction in the thing that he 
doing. Even the professions of law ani 
medicine and teaching and ministry fed 
the necessity for emerging from their cut 
and-dried way of doing things, and fo 
developing ways and means of expressing 
originality of thinking and endeavor. 


Social Aims of Education 

It is therefore incumbent upon the scho 
to revamp its educational processes in such 
a way that the child from nursery school ot 
learns to think of himself and his activiti 
in terms of what the group needs, and it 
terms of learning early the need of team 
work. Instead of having as a goal of edu 
tion the turning out of human produ 
from moulds that will produce professiond 
people, artisans, laborers (skilled and un 
skilled), housewives and mothers, we art 
now confronted with the necessity of guid: 
ing the child’s creative energies in such 4 
way that they will produce a well-rounded 
individual, able to adapt himself to the 
varied demands of living which the future 
calls upon him to meet. The teacher, in- 
stead of thinking in terms of promotion, in 
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passing of courses of study, must focus 
r attention upon the mental attitudes of 
r students that develop from day to day 
the things which they are doing. 


Methods 

First of all, increasing emphasis must be 
t upon capturing the interest of the child 
proportion to his capacities to grasp what 
put before him. With the wealth of psy- 
ological and educational tests at our dis- 
sal there is no excuse for any public or 
vate school system allowing a child or 
olescent to flounder beyond his depth, 
ading him on with the worn-out whip 
“He could do it if he only tried.” 

Again, we have before us in our educa- 
nal systems a greater variety of vocational 
ssibilities than has ever before been pre- 
ted to growing childhood. It is up to 
ool systems, public and private, to take 
inggd hold a definite stand in the face of 
rental strivings for social adjustments 
pt are impossible and unwise in the pres- 
e of individual child and adolescent ca- 
ities. What the growing organism has an 
erest in and can do easily and well 
ould be the guide of every educational 
pcess. The so-called higher education has 
n greatly overestimated as a panacea for 
ial ills. 


A third point that the educational process 


must take into consideration has to do with 
the recreational adjustments. Here, also, the 
school has felt under a definite strain and 
pressure to feature its recreational life at a 
kind of pace composed of teams and medals 
and prizes and awards. Even camps which 
are supposed to afford a summer’s respite 
and relaxation from competitive struggle 
are now caught in the toils of the same 
system. Competition is good stimulation 
provided that it allows sufficient leeway for 
individual variations. Play may become so 
overorganized that it ceases to recreate. So- 
cializing the child and adolescent is not a 
band-wagon process with every hour in the 
day occupied by some routine. Even rest 
periods may become a menace when they 
are taken like massage and military train- 
ing. A child, like any other animal, grows 
more if he is given time to be left alone 
to orient himself to his play, his work, his 
habitat, and his fellows. We smile at the 
Spartans who robbed the nursery for the 
mess hall and camp fire, but in our hectic 
American eagerness to produce quickly by 
chemical formulae we are in grave danger 
of becoming as mentally unhygienic. 

Socializing the child is not primarily a 
matter of science. It is an art toward which 
we should be guided by intelligent study, 
common sense, and a native feeling for a 
sense of real values. 
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The Early Stages of Socialization 


By DOUGLAS A. THOM, M.D. 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF MENTAL HYGIENE, MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 


Early childhood is the time when the 
foundations are laid for those inter- 
ests, attitudes, and skills that influ- 
ence personality growth for good or ill. 
Dr. Thom gives us an insight into the 
early stages of the socializing process. 


N THE <onsideration of the process 

termed socialization, there are three im- 

portant aspects of the situation to keep in 
mind: 

1. The material with which we have to 
work; 

2. The objectives which we have set out 
to achieve; 

3. The personalities and methods which 
are most likely to bring about the desired 
objectives, taking into consideration the ma- 
terial at hand. 

It is well to keep in mind that the social- 
izing period is a long one, beginning at 
birth and extending over a period of two or 
more decades. This process of socialization 
involves numerous individuals, varied insti- 
tutions (the school, the church, the club, the 
settlement, and the like), as well as the less 
well-defined customs and traditions which 
are an essential part of home life. All these 
factors play an important part and each con- 
tributes, in its own peculiar way, depending 
upon the particular individual and his en- 
vironment, something toward the objective 
which we are trying to achieve—that is, a 
socialized individual. 


Material—the Egoist 
No longer is it necessary to stress the fact 
that the child embarks upon life as a pure 
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egoist whose life evolves around self. 
his responses to life are primitive and j 
stinctive. The preservation of self is ti 
dominating force behind all of the chil 
behavior. Hunger and thirst must be sa 
fied, pain and discomfort relieved, and 
a general way his appetites indulged. 

immature youngster soon learns the sat 
faction derived from getting attention af 
exercising his power, and these become de 
inite goals toward which he struggles 
spite of varied frustrations and failur 
Briefly, this selfish, self-centered, amoral ij 
dividual represents the material with whit 


parents have to deal. These undesirable aqfociali 


asocial traits are commonly found in 
children, yet we must keep in mind th 
the inherent strength of these egocent 
urges vary in each and every individual a1 
this fact must be given due consideration 
our efforts to modify this primitive type 
behavior. 

In other words, if we are to understar 


and appreciate fully the material wi 


which we have to deal, we must kno 
something of the qualities that domin 
the personality make-up of children in ge 
eral and then we must take into account 
strength or weakness of the varied trai 
of the particular child that are blended t 
gether in the development of personality. 
recognition of this fact will help us to re 
ize the importance of becoming more d 
criminating in our methods of socializis 
the child as he advances in months and 
begin to recognize individual differences 
children. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHI: 
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Making the Egoist Social 

Let us consider for the moment the ob- 
ectives we are endeavoring to achieve in 
bur effort to socialize the child: We as par- 
nts recognize not only that the physical 
nd intellectual development of children 
just proceed in an orderly way, but that 
hildren in early life, with their crude, 
rimitive, purely instinctive responses to 
heir environment, would not be well 
rquipped to meet adequately life as it actu- 
plly exists with all its stern realities unless 
ve introduce into their code of behavior some 
onsideration for others. The necessity of 
odifying their inherent cravings for crea- 
ure comforts, their demands for attention, 
pnd their urges to dominate soon become 
i@pparent and it is during the first years that 
he responsibility and obligation for this 
socializing process falls upon the parents. 
ater on, the influences of other sources are 
rought to bear upon the child from outside 
he home. In thinking of our objective, we 


must keep in mind that we are not only 
trying to so direct the growth and develop- 
ment of the child that he may be well ad- 
justed in the home, but we must also re- 
member that this child must be prepared to 
meet the demands imposed by the varied 


environments outside the home. 


Making the Child Self-sustaining 

The next and very important aspect of 
the objective we are seeking is to make the 

child self-sustaining so that the desirable re- 
sponses will not continue to be dependent 
upon influences exerted from without, but 
will respond to some inner urge leading to 
conformity. Conformity is not an end in 
™ itself to be achieved at all costs, but rather 
a means to an end which may be regarded 
as one aspect of the general conduct pat- 
tern in the individual who is approaching 
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maturity—maturity in its broadest sense, 
meaning a physically, intellectually, and 
emotionally coordinated individual. It is 
therefore not just a matter of training chil- 
dren to be obedient, honest, truthful, virtu- 
ous, or efficient, but one must think in terms 
of creating for the child an environment in 
which to develop, where his loves and hates 
do not find unhealthy fixations, where his 
selfish strivings are not nurtured and over- 
developed, or where his tendencies toward 
jealousy, selfishness, and cruelty may not 
be unduly exercised. Consideration must be 
given to those varied circumstances and 
conditions under which children develop 
feelings of inadequacy, and where they are 
likely to evade the realities of life by phan- 
tasies and daydreams, or perhaps by resent- 
ment and rebellion. 


Subtle Forces in Adjustments 


We must keep in mind that the honest, 
truthful, obedient child will probably not 
do society any harm, but it may well be that 
by virtue of his immature, emotional out- 
look on life, society may be very unkind to 
him. His affections may be stifled, his hopes 
and ambitions thwarted, his hatreds stimu- 
lated, his efficiency impaired, and his hopes 
impoverished. One may say with confidence 
that most of the frictions, misunderstand- 
ings, and so-called incompatibilities that 
result in personal maladjustment are not 
attributable to gross deviations in moral 
conduct. We just take honesty, truthfulness, 
fidelity, and other generally accepted moral 
standards for granted. The relationships ex- 
isting between husband and wife, parent 
and child, employer and employee, and 
friend and friend are invariably marred by 
the lack of those more subtle and intangi- 
ble threads that hold these relationships to- 
gether, such as thoughtfulness, sympathy, 
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understanding, and the like; yet these are 
the very traits that are so frequently over- 
looked or the value of which are underesti- 
mated as we watch the growth and develop- 
ment of the child’s personality. 


No Standard Method 


Socializing the child is a task that is not 
achieved by any one method or approach, 
whether it be by example, training, or ex- 
perience. Every child does not respond in 
the same way nor at all times to the same 
stimulus. For one child, a good example 
seems to supply the motivating force neces- 
sary for the acquisition of desirable habits; 
others, to a very large extent, are influ- 
enced in their personality development by 
experience. There are phases of the child’s 
life in which there seems to be an uncon- 
scious resentment built up toward all efforts 
to modify his behavior, regardless of how 
ingeniously it may be attempted. We as 
parents must keep in mind that we are en- 
deavoring to help the child to acquire the 
essential habits, attitudes, and personality 
traits that will permit him to conform to 
and accept the traditions and standards of 
a normal, healthy, well-adjusted group of 
his contemporaries and not necessarily 
conformity to adult standards. Conformity 
should result in satisfactions to the child 
which will give assurance that the desirable 
activity will be continued. 


Influence of Unstable Parents 


Children are unfortunate indeed who are 
dependent upon emotionally immature 
adults for their training, education, and ex- 
periences in life. Such adults, whose out- 
look has been twisted and distorted by un- 


healthy and unhappy experiences in their 
own lives, are likely to utilize methods for 
socializing the child which will work to his 
disadvantage. They are apt to resort to the 
use of those methods which will bring im. 
mediate results, such as fear, repressions, 
threats, bribes, ill-advised rewards, over- 
solicitous attitudes, and other emotional ap- 
peals which eventually result in emotional 
handicaps with which the child has to bat- 
tle in later life. Parents and teachers all too 
frequently and unconsciously struggle to as- 
sert themselves and establish a false sense of 
security in their relationships with children. 
Seeking power and attention, but lacking 
in confidence, and fearful of their own se- 
curity, they jeopardize at every hand the 
chances of the child to grow up unham. 
pered by the emotionalism of these unstable 
adults. Children are entitled to something fer t 
better and more constructive in these adult fe yo 
relationships. They should not be denied Mristic 
the opportunity of growing up. Emotional 
growth and development are no less impor- 
tant than that of the physical structures. Mi 
Nor should these children have to struggle 
against that type of parental affection which 
would keep the child eternally dependent. 
No child will ever reach a very high plane 
of social efficiency until he has broken the 
bonds which have held him emotionally de @ 
pendent upon his parents. It is the respon- 
sibility and the obligation of the parents 
to help the child establish himself in his 
broader social relationships outside the wn ic 
family. This can be done effectively only 
if the process is started early in life and 
continued until the child’s self-confidence, 
self-reliance, and general security about life 
have been satisfactorily achieved. 
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olving Social Problems in the Upper Grades 


By LOIS A. MEREDITH 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


How do the maladjustments of older 
children differ from those of the 
younger child? How shall we inter- 
pret unsocial behavior? How can the 
teacher aid children in the upper 
grades to make successful social ad- 
justments? These are some of the 
questions that Miss Meredith tries to 
answer in her article. 


TOW,” writes a mother of two boys 
to a psychologist who, by means of 
column in a leading daily paper, gives 
vice to worried parents, “can I make my 
der boy more like the younger, and help 
e younger develop some of the charac- 
ristics of the older?” She describes her 
10 boys aged twelve and ten. The older, 
shy retiring boy, fond of books and 
lings mechanical, caring not a whit for 
tdoor sports or group play, shows little 
terest in making friends. The younger 
a hail-fellow-well-met, not at all studi- 
s, happiest in active group games, dis- 
rbing his mother by his tendency to play 
leasantly with all the children he meets, 
gardless of race, color, social status, and 
ighborhood reputation. The reply gave 
ttle reassurance to a mother who from her 
n ideal of social adjustment was seeking 
p change the tendencies of both children. 
essence, the advice was to “let the boys 
one.” 
Yet while such advice may be very much 
order in certain cases, teachers, parents 
d social workers are not generally con- 
nt with a let-alone policy, particularly in 
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have helped them discover the youngster 
who turns from normal play contacts to 
books or phantasy, and have pointed out 
that shyness, fear, withdrawal from a so- 
cial group, or pronounced daydreaming 
are far more serious in terms of the adjust- 
ment of the child than the various overt 
behaviors that are so annoying to parents 
and teachers. The dread term “dementia 
praecox” has been taken from the pages of 
the textbooks on psychiatry to be linked up 
with withdrawing behavior in everyday vo- 
cabulary. The word “introvert” is in com- 
mon usage, too often conveying the mean- 
ing that to be an introvert is to be somehow 
or other maladjusted. Teachers are now 
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aware that Billy and Susan who always 
stay in at recess time to do “extra work,” 
or who volunteer for solitary tasks when 
plans for a project are made, may be avoid- 
ing play or work with children who do 
not accept them or with whom they feel 
ill at ease or unhappy. Parents are realizing 
that the conscientiousness or unquestion- 
ing obedience of their “good” child may 
not be an unmixed blessing in the young- 
ster who must develop a sturdy independ- 
ence of his own. Group workers are con- 
cerned about the child who always stands 
on the fringe of any activity, waiting to be 
assured that he is wanted. 


Problems of Older Child More Serious 


In the upper grades in our elementary 
schools, the problem of the unsocial child 
is no different, essentially, from that of the 
youngster in the lower grades. However, he 
is likely, for several reasons, to find his dif- 
ficulty in adjustment progressively acute as 
he grows older. Parents who believed that 
the child would “outgrow” his shyness or 
his fears or inability to make friends be- 
come increasingly concerned when ap- 
proaching adolescence brings not improve- 
ment but increased difficulty. The child 
himself does not receive from parents or 
teachers the protection which he formerly 
received at times when he failed to hold his 
own with a group. He himself becomes 
more acutely aware of his difficulties, as he 
faces new responsibilities and the disap- 
pointment and concern of parents add to 
his own sense of failure. 


Methods the Teachers Can Use 
Setting as a goal assisting unsocial chil- 
dren to find enjoyment in social activities 
is easy, but finding ways of doing it is an- 
other matter and one which taxes the in- 
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genuity of the most skillful. Within th 
progressive school today are new resourc 
which teachers are using to the utmogs 
The activity programs in the schools ma 
possible adaptation of work to individ 
needs. The possibility for any child \ 
use creative expression, whether it be : 
music, writing, building, or keeping th 
room in order, as a stepping-stone towa 
satisfying social contacts is one capitalize 
by skillful teachers. Certain aspects of th 
work carried on by small committees ha 
given an opportunity for children in larg 
groups to develop confidence first by worl 
ing with a few. Such grouping makes it alg 
easy to arrange that the more able childr 
in regard to social adequacy, may help th 
less able. The numerous hobby clubs 
prevalent in the upper grades of the ek 
mentary schools today again provide meat 
to capitalize the contribution of childre 
who need special encouragement. 
increasing use of free and informal discu 
sion makes it easier for the shy child to tal 
part. Everywhere in our schools, boys a 
girls, wont to avoid social contacts, and dt 
pending upon adult approval or acade 
excellence for status with a group, are rt 
sponding gradually to such opportunities 
the schools today. 

However, that there are certain childre 
who do not so respond is a fact well know 
to every teacher. We are realizing that 
sense of belonging involves more t 
physical presence or even participatiot 
also that too zealous attempts to help 
child take full advantage of such opporti 
nities may cause a child to retreat still fu 
ther into himself. What, then, are some 
the dangers of overzealousness which ¥ 
should recognize and guard against in o 
attempts to help children find enjoyment! 
social contacts? 
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No Uniform Standard 

First, there is the danger of formulating 
too rigidly an ideal standard of social ad- 
justment which all children should attain. 
The ideal of an aggressive, confident go- 
getter who leads in social activity may be a 
highly desirable goal, but it is by no means 
the only, or necessarily the best, adjustment. 
There are many walks of life where the 
boy or girl who gets more satisfaction in 
books or experimer:. than in people may 
find a place, and be happy there, provided 
he tastes successful achievement and is not 
made to feel, as one youngster put it, “there 
m™ must be something wrong about my per- 
sonality.” In helping a child to find suc- 
cessful achievement, we must avoid the 
danger of trying to make him over accord- 
ing to our own pattern of what social ad- 
justment means. 


Significance of Unsocial Behavior 

Second, we can remember that unsocial 
behavior means different things to differ- 
ent children, and recognize that, before we 
initiate any program, we must do our best 
to understand what the meaning is to the 
child. One mother, concerned about the soli- 
tariness of her only son, aged ten, tried to 
help him find companions. She urged him 
continually to go out and play; she made a 
special effort to visit homes where there 
were children; she invited children to the 
house. The boy put up no active resistance, 
but the efforts in his behalf did not result 
in any self-initiated play, or seeking out of 
other children. Instead, the child seemed to 
grow more dependent upon the mother, ex- 
pecting her to do the initiating, and clung 
more closely to her during the visits and 
parties. The mother wisely discontinued her 
active program, and with a flash of insight 
gave her reasons. “I think that what I am 
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doing only causes him to feel my concern, 
and to increase his belief that I think there 
is something wrong. I know he doesn’t feel 
any too secure with me and his father any- 
way, and I have decided he enjoys my wor- 
rying about him more than he enjoys his 
play contacts.” A child whose general inse- 
curity causes him to crave adult attention, 
finds in the adult’s concern over his unsocial 
behavior the very thing he needs. Such a 
child will not respond to an active program 
unless at the same time he finds security in 
parental relationships, nor be helped by di- 
rect tactics weighted with personal concern. 


Importance of Gradual Progress 


Lastly, we should learn the value of a 
gradual approach and be content with small 
results, else we place too great a burden on 
the child. A shy, fearful child who has had 
little experience with children may be over- 
whelmed if his first contact is with too large 
a group. One skillful sixth grade teacher, 
realizing this, obtained excellent results 
with a very unsocial child. She did not at- 
tempt to adjust her to the whole group im- 
mediately. Rather, she learned the child’s 
interests, let her work with them, persuaded 
another child to join and work with her, 
and gradually enlarged the group. Her 
work took a whole year, but at the end 
of that time, the child seemed happily 
adjusted. This teacher also discovered, in 
work with other such youngsters, that a 
child often responds to another child, when 
her own direct attempts caused him to re- 
treat within himself. 

How can we discover the best means of 
helping children overcome social maladjust- 
ment? There are no general panaceas, no 
rules to follow. Each one of us, parents and 
teachers and recreation leaders, must take 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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High School Boys and Girls Learn Social 


Adjustment 
By H. LEIGH BAKER, Pu.D. 


INSTRUCTOR IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, SIMMONS COLLEGE 


If opportunities for interesting and 
wholesome social experiences are pro- 
vided, social maladjustment will dis- 
appear or be prevented. Dr. Baker 
supports his theory with a description 
of how two serious high school prob- 
lems were solved. 


'HE present-day high school may see 

its responsibility with respect to the 
social adjustment of its pupils solely as the 
punishment of those boys and girls who 
make their adjustments in unconventional 
ways. Such an attitude, of course, is nega- 
tive and usually results in increasing the 
problem both for the individual and for 
society. In the absence of more desirable 
forms of adjustment it may become satisfy- 
ing to a boy or girl to infringe upon the 
rights of others. No high school teacher or 
principal need think long to recall a pupil 
of the type who dropped a lighted fire- 
cracker down the staircase from the third 
floor of the building to the first floor corri- 
dor “just to see the teachers run around.” 
Of course, such conduct should be made 
more annoying than satisfying to the pupil 
and the punishment “should grow out of 
and be proportional to the seriousness of the 
offense.” But such conduct grows out of.a 
lack of a sympathetic attitude between the 
pupil and teacher and is evidence that there 
is a lack of more desirable activities into 
which to direct the abundant energy of the 
adolescent. 
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Other high schools see their responsibility 
for the social adjustments of their pupils as 
providing suitable opportunities for learn- 
ing and practicing approved social adjust. 
ments with increasing success and the thrill 
of social approval. They do not think it 
enough to make unconventional adjust- 
ments annoying to the offenders. A few ex- 
amples of how some high schools meet their 
responsibility for social adjustments of their 
boys and girls in the constructive manner 


will be described. 


Problem of Lost and Stolen Property 
In “L. M. H. S.,” pupils, teachers, princi- 
pal, and parents were greatly annoyed by 
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lost articles and stolen property. Much of 
the difficulty was due to the carelessness of 
the pupils in the care of their property. 
Each pupil had a corridor locker and a bas- 
ket for his gym suit. But many failed to 
leave their books and clothing in the places 
provided. Lost articles were frequently re- 
ported to parents and the office as “stolen.” 
There were also known to be cases of petty 
thievery on the part of a few of the pupils 
and of outsiders who entered the building 
for such purposes. Here was a chance for 
the school to give the pupils opportunities 
to learn and practice with increasing suc- 
cess and the thrill of social approval desir- 
able adjustments in the care of personal 
property. 

“L. M. H. S.” had a School Council com- 
posed of one representative elected by each 
of the home rooms. The three major officers 
of the Council were elected by the school 
as a whole by the use of nominating peti- 
tions, campaign speeches, registration, and 
printed ballots. Such election procedures, in 
addition to the advantages of citizenship 
training, increased the prestige of the Coun- 
cil in the school and provided students of 
superior qualities as major officers. A man 
who taught American History and Ameri- 
can Government was the sponsor of the 
Council. 

One day when a member of the Council 
complained to the Principal that “someone 
had stolen his gym shoes,” the Principal 
suggested that here might be the kind of 
opportunity the Council had been look- 
ing for to serve the school and bring credit 
to itself. The member did bring the matter 
before the Council. A Committee on the 
Care of Property was appointed. They held 
many meetings, formulated plans, and re- 
ported back to the Council. They had de- 
cided that the first step in the solution of 
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the problem was to discover the extent and 
nature of the problem. So the Committee 
asked each Council member to survey his 
home room by the use of a mimeographed 
form for each pupil, to discover just what 
articles each pupil had lost so far during the 
year, the value of the article, the place where 
it was thought to have disappeared, and the 
probable time of day of its disappearance. 
Each member then tabulated the reports for 
his home room, the Committee tabulated 
the members’ reports and reported to the 
Council and in the school paper. The total 
value of lost or stolen property was about 
$700, an amount sufficient to stimulate real 
interest in the project. 

A Lost and Found Bureau was estab- 
lished by the Council. A pupil who had lost 
an article filled out a card describing the 
article, the probable time and place where 
it had been lost, and left the card with the 
pupil in charge of the Bureau. One who 
found an article brought it to the Bureau 
and filled out a similar card. This gave an 
opportunity not only to return much lost 
property to the owners but to discover and 
reduce carelessness in the care of property. 
The participation of the pupils in the plan 
caused them to feel much more responsi- 
ble than did the former plan of leaving 
and calling for lost articles at the Principal’s 
office. 

The Committee discovered that a boy not 
in school had occasionally been seen in the 
locker room on days when boys had missed 
money from their clothing while they were 
in the gym. Student proctors were ap- 
pointed by the Council, mostly Council 
members, with the approval of the Princi- 
pal, and three were assigned to each of the 
three floors of the building for each of the 
periods during the day. The Committee 
asked boys in Mechanical Drawing classes 
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to submit designs for a badge by which the 
corridor proctors might be identified. The 
one adopted was about the size of a quarter, 
of gold and enamel in the school red, and 
bore the inscription L. M. H. S.—School 
Service. Each bore an individual number 
for identification. The attractiveness of the 
badge, coupled with the adolescent’s desire 
to wear a “pin,” lent sufficient “glamour” to 
the position of proctor to make it an honor 
coveted by even the school athletes. 

The plan got off to a good start. But soon 
some of the proctors were reported to the 
Council as exceeding their authority. So 
the Committee developed a Code of 
School Service through the home rooms 
and the Council members. This was adopt- 
ed, printed attractively, and signed in du- 
plicate by each of the proctors. One copy 
the proctor kept; the other he left with 
the Committee on Property. In this way he 
had a more definite understanding of his 
duties and responsibilities and other pupils 
understood better their responsibilities to 
the proctors. Also, the adolescent’s interest 
in formal organization was gratified. 

By the end of the year the Council no 
longer felt that it was “just another organi- 
zation” in the school. It realized that it had 
distinctive and important responsibilities. It 
had met an important responsibility with 
success. It had won the approval of the stu- 
dent body and enjoyed prestige. Complaints 
to the office of lost and stolen property were 
greatly reduced. But the most valuable con- 
tribution of the entire project was the im- 
proved attitude on the part of pupils in the 
care of their own property and their respect 
for the property of others. The Sponsor of 
the Council had in mind the continuance 
of the plan the following year and its ex- 
tension into the field of regard and care of 


school property. 
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Social Substitute for Hazing 

In another school the hazing and pad. 
dling of the incoming Sophomores during 
the first week of school had developed into 
a real problem. The university boys in the 
same town followed the practice so the high 
school boys thought it was the manly thing 
to do. Occasionally boys had been injured 
and parents were very hostile toward the 
practice. But school tradition was very 
strong and the paddling continued. 

Then one fall under the guidance of the 
Athletic Coach, the Sponsor of the Schoo! 
Council, the Principal, and the Sponsor of 
the Sophomore class, the Sophomores voted 
(after they had already submitted to the 
traditional paddling) to petition the Coun- 
cil that the practice be discontinued in fu- 
ture years and that a Field Day between 
the Juniors and Sophomores, managed by 
the Seniors and the “L” Club athletes, take 
the place of the traditional paddling. This 
was to be followed in the evening with an 
All-School Party for the new Sophomores as 
the guests of the school. The present Sopho- 
mores were the chief losers in such a plan 
since they had already been paddled but 
would not have the privilege of paddling 
the next year’s Sophomores. The “L” Club 
athletes had been active leaders in the pad- 
dling but the Field Day appealed to them 
and they also voted to petition the Council 
for such a change. The proposed plan was 
discussed in Council meetings, by Council 
members in their home rooms, and in the 
school paper, and was adopted for the next 
fall. 

The next fall not a paddle appeared the 
first day of school, nor at any time later. In 
fact, attention and interest was so centered 
upon the Field Day and All-School Party 
for the Sophomores that no one seemed to 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Use of Case Material in Classroom 
Discussion 
By WILLIAM F. LINEHAN, Dean 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, BOSTON 


Vital mental hygiene cannot be 
taught dogmatically to children. Dr. 
Linehan believes that much can be 
accomplished through the free dis- 
cussion of cases by the children 
themselves. In the following article 
he illustrates this method. 


N TEACHING “Kaa’s Hunting” in 
The Jungle Book, a teacher was able 
to bring the class to see that boasting often 
indicates a feeling of insecurity. The boaster 
is usually not really so proud as he appears. 
Gradually the pupils concluded that, in- 
stead of condemning the boaster, we should 
help him to find his special ability, to use 
this ability for the group, and thus to gain 
deservedly the approval which by his boast- 
ing he is now seeking awkwardly. 

A group of students had seen a presenta- 
tion of Journey’s End. They had witnessed 
the relief which Hibbert had found in talk- 
ing about his fears. Hibbert had always as- 
sumed that Stanhope experienced no fear. 
Now he learns that fear is common to all, 
even the bravest, and that courage consists 
in facing and overcoming fear. Soldiers 
who malingered, like Hibbert, are often es- 
sentially brave men who, not realizing that 
fear is normal, are startled to confusion at 
the first signs within themselves of fear. 

Thus out of concrete incident the Eng- 
lish teacher can teach persuasively princi- 
ples too abstract to be taught dogmatically. 
And these abstract principles are of most 
vital, everyday value to the pupil. They 
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should greatly increase hts self-understand- 
ing and his self-control. Above all, they 
should give him sympathetic understand- 
ing of the other person so that he can help 
that person in difficulty. 

For the teaching, however, of certain es- 
sential principles which so promote self-con- 
trol and character development, a teacher 
cannot rely entirely on the incidental oppor- 
tunity offered in the literature class. Litera- 
ture is an excellent means of approach, but 
for more comprehensive teaching of princi- 
ples a systematic presentation of incident is 
necessary. 

This systematic classroom discussion of 
incident was considered a very promising 
method by a group of Boston teachers who 
some years ago were given the task of 
studying experimentally the problem of in- 
creasing in the pupils emotional self-con- 
trol. These teachers concluded, somewhat to 
their own surprise, that pupils in general, 
and especially the more intelligent ones, 
are aided in emotional self-control through 
classroom discussion of certain emotional 
trends. These teachers put aside the belief 
that pupils must be guarded from all emo- 
tional introspection. Classroom discussion, 
they decided, was an indispensable step 
toward subjection of impulse to reason and 
will. 

The Boston program of discussion, con- 
ducted in a very restricted number of 
classes, was confined to two emotional 
trends: response to fear and response to 


thwarting. Two outlines of study were con- 
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structed. One course of study entitled Con- 
trolling Fear was published as a school 
document; the second course of study, ten- 
tatively entitled Controlling Self-Assertion, 
is as yet unpublished. Both studies empha- 
size the case method of discussion. 

A case of simple concrete fear is the 
following: ' 


Fear of the Dark 


“For many years it seemed to me that 
children were naturally afraid of the dark. 
When I was about four years old, I was 
afraid of the dark. Nothing could persuade 
me to go into a dark room alone. 

“T had an uncle of whom I was very fond. 
On one occasion I remember that he and 
I were sitting on the porch one summer 
night. He was telling me about a box which 
he had left on his bureau. This aroused my 
curiosity, and I wanted to know what was 
in it. He told me that, if I went upstairs, I 
could find out for myself what was in the 
box. To do this I had to go through a dark 
kitchen, dining room, and hall, ascend a 
dark flight of stairs, go along the upstairs 
hall, and into his room. 

“I was terrified by the silence and the 
darkness, but I decided that the box might 
be worth the danger. I can remember that 
I made the trip up and back just as fast as 
I could. I returned with the prize in my 
hand. It proved to be a steel mechanical 
top which my uncle immediately began to 
demonstrate. My interest in the top soon 
blotted out the unpleasant experience which 
I had just undergone. 

“My uncle very wisely said nothing about 
the dark. For my own part, I learned that 
nothing terrible was hidden in the dark, 
but that, on the other hand, there might be 
something pleasant in it. 

“At various times after this my uncle 
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would send me on other trips through the 
house. After I became accustomed to going 
about the house in the dark alone, I lost 
all fear of the dark.” 


Class Discussion 


Discussion of this case may reveal that, 
far from being inherited, fear of the dark, 
like most other fears, is acquired. Hence the 
pupil need have no fatalistic attitude toward 
fear; it is avoidable and controllable. Pupils 
may perceive that they may aid others not 
by rebuke or ridicule or, in some cases, 
even by friendly advice, but rather by dis- 
traction and by establishing pleasant asso- 
ciation. In the case just presented, the at- 
traction of the top, concerning which such 
curiosity had been aroused, outweighed the 
fear of the dark. And no time was allowed 
for sudden relapse into fear! The boy’s suc- 
cessful exciting experience of securing the 
top was immediately followed by delightful 
play. 

Case discussion of fear, although realistic 
to the pupil, does not embarrass him. It 
allows the pupil to take to himself such 
principles as he sees apply to him. But it 
gradually convinces him that the manly 
and skilled thing is not to drive fear deeper 
into the other person, but to help the other 
person to overcome fear. 

In this classroom discussion, suitable in 
the English class, in the health education 
class, or in the homeroom period, teachers 
should not aim at the usual standards of 
thoroughness. The discussion should be car- 
ried on chiefly through voluntary answers. 
The sound and wholesome way to adjust- 
ment should be suggested rather than dog- 
matically asserted. The discussion should 
not be unduly prolonged or allowed to 
become too detailed. Verbal repetition of 
principles is not to be looked for, but rather 
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ncreased self-control and increased helpful- 
ess to others in the ordinary situations of 
the school, the playground, and the home. 

Since the more tangible fears are more 
learly recognized and more easily con- 
quered, pupils, upon maturing, should 
learn to recognize the less tangible fears, 
the subtle fears which sometimes mask un- 
der indifference or incompetence and which 
prevent growth. Such a case for discussion, 
with the questions asked by the teacher and 
with the pupil replies summarized, is here 
offered in conclusion. 


Fear Overcome by Group- Appreciation 

“Joseph was fourteen years of age and in 
the eighth grade. He was not a very strong 
boy and was not very popular with the boys. 

“One night after school, when talking to 
Joseph, the teacher discovered that he was 
much interested in writing. He showed the 
teacher a few little stories he had written. 
In reading these, the teacher saw that Jo- 
seph had talent along this line. The next 
day she had him read one of these stories 
to the class. The story was so interesting 
and amusing that the class was delighted 
with it. 

“Joseph, however, not knowing what they 
were thinking, was flustered and nervous 
since he thought the boys would consider 
him a ‘sissy.’ When he saw how they liked 
the story, his composure returned. 

“The other boys were now more inter- 
ested in him and his writing. Whenever 
there was time, the teacher allowed Joseph 
to read one of his stories, and finally he be- 
came very natural in his manner.” 


Questions Asked by the Teacher 
1. Was it a good thing for Joseph that he 


was so gifted? 
2. Was the attitude of the class impor- 


tant in his progress? 
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3. Do you believe that writing stories or 
poems is unmanly? How about drawing, 
painting, or playing a musical instrument? 

4. Do men look upon these accomplish- 
ments as being unmanly? 


Pupil Replies Summarized 

Question 1. The boys answered “yes” 
unanimously, many adding that by his gift 
he made friends. “If he didn’t care about 
sports and could do nothing, he would soon 
be a quitter in the crowd. He had to have 
some ability. Every fellow in a crowd likes 
to excel in something.” 

Question 2. Answering affirmatively, the 
boys added such remarks as these: 

“Yes, it is important because it gave him 
some courage.” 

“Very important as it was the pivot of his 
popularity.” 

“The attitude of the class toward his 
progress proved to be the turning point in 
his career.” 

“Their attitude helped to make Joe.” 

Question 3. Unanimously negative. Typi- 
cal replies were: 

“These are accomplishments.” 

“I think that if one wishes to write or 
draw and then likes it, it is just as good as 
playing ball or swimming.” 

“No, we are gradually getting away from 
those ideas.” 

Question 4. Certain boys declared that 
grown men often do consider such talent 
unmanly. Practically all the boys, however, 
asserted these accomplishments to be ad- 
mirable and manly. 

“No, they would like to be able to do 
these things themselves.” 

“No, if the men are really intelligent, not 
gross-minded.” 

“No, men who have a fair knowledge al- 


ways welcome a person so gifted.” 
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DIO NEERS 
MENTAL LVCIENE 


Thomas W. Salmon 


By C. MACFIE CAMPBELL, M.D. 


DIRECTOR, BOSTON PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL 


Although Dr. Salmon was one of 
America’s most distinguished leaders 
in mental health, he was little known 
to the rank and file of teachers. Dr. 
Campbell, who knew him personally 
over a number of years and appreci- 
ated him as a scholar and humani- 
tarian, gives us a vivid picture of the 
man and his work. 


ELDOM has a medical specialty had 
the good fortune to have such an out- 
standing representative as psychiatry had in 
Dr. Thomas W. Salmon. Psychiatry, the 
science of mental disorders, so long associ- 
ated with gloom and prejudice, found in 
him the ideal leader for dispelling its evil 
traditions. Of striking physical appearance, 
buoyant and cheerful in personal relations, 
wherever he passed he left patients com- 
forted and reassured and colleagues stimu- 
lated and instructed. The abrupt termina- 
tion of his career carried him away at the 


very height of his activity and left a mem-: 


ory which is one of the treasured assets of 
his associates. As a practicing physician his 
work was done conscientiously and attained 
a high level. As the organizer of the work 
of the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, which owed its foundation to Mr. 
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Clifford Beers, it may be said that for a 
decade Dr. Salmon was the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. His powerful 
influence on the contemporary thought of 
his community about mental disorders was 
the result of the varied resources of an un- 
usually rich personality. 

It is pleasant to think of him as being 
descended from a teacher in the grammar 
school at Stratford-on-Avon. The most fa- 
mous pupil of that school, grown to man’s 
estate, had put the question “Canst thou 
not minister to a mind diseased?” The de- 
scendant of that teacher was to spend the 
best part of his life in helping his colleagues 


to answer that question. 


Early Interests 


His father, a physician, born in Stratford. 
on-Avon, settled in Lansingburg, New 
York State. There Dr. Salmon was born on 
January 6, 1876. He received his early edu- 
cation in the schools of Lansingburg, taught 
school for a short period, then entered the 
Albany Medical College. After his gradu- 
ation in 1899 he spent two years in general 
practice and then took up work in the State 
Hospital at Willard. In 1903 he accepted a 
commission in the United States Marine 
Hospital Service (now the United States 
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Public Health Service). In this service he 
came in contact with the problems and the 
special needs of sailors, and with his marked 
need for the practical expression of sympa- 
thy he submitted plans for the construction 
of a hospital ship for deep-sea fishermen. It 
was perhaps owing to this early association 
with sailors that the sea, which was finally 
to claim him for its own, exerted a special 
fascination on him. 

In the government service, perhaps sensi- 
tized by his state hospital experience, Dr. 
Salmon paid particular attention to the spe- 
cial issue of mental disorders and to the 
personal needs of those with whom he came 
in contact. The sight of the immigrants at 
Ellis Island raised up many problems in his 
mind, and he brought his intelligence to 
bear on the problem as to how most efh- 
ciently and most kindly immigrants might 
be examined. The conditions under which 
aliens were deported shocked his humanity, 
and he later devoted considerable effort to 


have Congress provide mental examination 
of immigrants by competently trained phy- 
sicians and supply adequate facilities for the 
detention and examination of certain immi- 
grants and for the safe and humane return 
to their own homes of those who had to be 
deported. 


Laying Foundations 

When the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene was established in 1912, Dr. 
Salmon was appointed as director of special 
studies. Immediately he began to direct the 
growing force of this new organization into 
fruitful channels. Much spade work had to 
be done at this pioneer stage of the move- 
ment, and Dr. Salmon saw that certain 
fundamental steps were taken and that the 
foundations for later work were truly laid. 
The field of mental hygiene had not been 
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THOMAS W. SALMON 


mapped out; the data concerning the extent 
of the problem, the existing machinery for 
dealing with it, and the differences of pro- 
cedure in the various states were not avail- 
able. Under the guidance of Dr. Salmon 
much essential information was gathered; a 
complete directory of institutions in the 
United States for the care of the insane was 
prepared; a summary of the laws for the 
commitment and institutional care of the 
insane was made; data were collected with 
regard to all forms of psychiatric hospitals 
and other buildings, with regard to cost, 
and the like; and the recording for statisti- 
cal purposes of the data on insanity in the 
United States was put on a sounder basis. 
In order to get the necessary factual data, 
surveys were made in various cities and 
states in connection with wider sociological 
surveys. Dr. Salmon made personally sev- 
eral of these surveys. On his return from 
such a survey, he would in his inimitable 


manner, with telling phrases and humor- 
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ous anecdotes, give such a vivid picture of 
the situation and of the human values in- 
volved that the imagination and the emo- 
tions of the hearer were invariably touched. 
His more formal reports would present 
the actual situation with regard to the care 
of the insane in the individual states in 
clearly formulated terms, with practical 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
situation. 


A Humanitarian 


In an article entitled “The Treatment of 
the Insane in a County Poor Farm” (Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1917), he gave his personal im- 
pression of a visit to a county poor farm in 
a brief and non-technical form which is a 
classic in psychiatric literature. It is the sim- 
ple and moving statement of the reaction of 
a humane man to contemporary procedure 
in the management and treatment of the 
insane. One may quote from this article 
in order to give an example of his literary 
style: 

“In these cages which are too far from 
the windows in the brick walls for the sun- 
light to enter except during the short period 
each day when it shines directly opposite 
them, abandoned to filth and unbelievable 
misery, lie the insane poor of this pleasant, 
fertile, prosperous, American county. Color, 
age, and sex have no significance in this 
place. All of those distinctions which else- 
where govern the lives of human beings are 
merged in common degradation here. Men 
and women, black and white, old and 
young, share its horrors just alike. They are 
insane and, with the dreadful conception of 
insanity which here prevails, that fact alone 
wipes out every consideration and every ob- 
ligation except that of keeping, with food 
and shelter, the spark of life alight. When 
at dusk the shadows deepen, the creatures 
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in this place of wretchedness cower closer 
in the corners of their cages, for there are 
no cheerful lights here as in the other 
buildings, and when the darkness blots out 
everything, only the moans and curses of 
your fellow-beings in distress remind you 
that it is not really a tomb. The outside door 
is locked at night. There is no watchman to 
make rounds and see if there are bodily 
wants to be attended to. If sudden illness 
should come at night, no welcome lantern 
would throw its light across the grass and 
if the gentle touch of death should end the 
sufferings of one of these poor creatures, the 
event would be known only by finding a 
still form in one of the iron cots at day- 
break.” 

The indignation which finds expression 
in this article was a driving force which 
drove him to tilt at the neglect by the state 
of the care of the insane, at the neglect by 
public hospitals, at the stagnation and cus- 
todial atmosphere in many mental hospi- 
tals, at the indifference of the public and 
the medical profession, at unwise legisla- 


tion, and the scandal of political control. 


Practical Results 


The practical results of these surveys were 
largely due to the established reputation of 
Dr. Salmon for fairmindedness. Dr. Salmon 
emphasized the necessity of complete state 
care of the insane. He helped to make the 
laws regulating the treatment of the insane 
much more elastic; he brought about the 
reform in some states of the organization 
of the whole system of the care of the in- 
sane. He insisted that the insane should be 
in charge of physicians with special train- 
ing, that superintendents should be chosen 
purely for their professional and personal — 
qualifications, that the standards of medi- 
cal examination should be as high as in 
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other medical disciplines, that both the 
study and the treatment of the insane 
should be carried out systematically by a 
well-trained nursing and medical personnel. 

As with the insane, so with the feeble- 
minded. Dr. Salmon started with compre- 
hensive surveys of the field, leaning heavily 
on the guidance of that great leader in 
this field; Dr. Walter E. Fernald. 


Interest in Delinquency 

Dr. Salmon became much interested in 
the psychopathology of crime. He did much 
to induce the Commonwealth Fund to take 
up the study of the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency as one of its activities. He 
considered that delinquency hangs over the 
head of the less favored children of the 
community with as dire a threat as desti- 
tution and disease. He felt that social life, 
family life, industry, community activities 
are apt to be seriously disorganized by 
the presence of individuals who have failed 
to develop satisfactorily during their early 
years. He emphasized the fact that many of 
the difficulties which social agencies have 
in dealing with dependent and delinquent 
children are due to the fact that they di- 
agnose their human material inadequately 
while the management of their problems re- 
quires a scientific conception of disorders of 
conduct, of their treatment and prevention. 


In War and Peace 
It is not possible within brief space to do 
justice to the activities of Dr. Salmon dur- 
ing the World War. He did much to pre- 
vent many vulnerable and unstable indi- 
viduals from being unwisely made part of 
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the war machine. In the war zone itself 
he pointed out important possibilities of 
preventing the development of protracted 
states of nervous invalidism. He would tell 
with much humor of the dismay of a divi- 
sion general when he notified the latter that 
a division psychiatrist was to be at his dis- 
posal and how he managed to assuage the 
perplexity and alarm of the general at being 
offered this strange new subordinate, whose 
services however he would soon come to ap- 
preciate. Dr. Salmon made himself beloved 
by all his colleagues in the Expeditionary 
Force, and the prestige which he acquired 
in the war zone was of inestimable value on 
the return of peace, when he had the same 
gospel to preach to the peace-time commu- 
nity that he had during the war to the mili- 
tary authorities. 

His interest in the soldier did not cease 
with the war. He was the ardent represent- 
ative of the rights of the ex-service man to 
the type of care and supervision which was 
most likely to restore him to his best work- 
ing level. The award of the Distinguished 
Service Medal and the rank of Brigadier 
General on the reserve list indicates the of- 
ficial appreciation of his services. 


From 1921 until his tragic death in 1927, 
Dr. Salmon as Professor of Psychiatry at Co- 
lumbia University and as unofficial senior 
consultant to all those interested in human 
relations and their psychiatric aspects con- 
tinued to be one of the most valued lead- 
ers in the community. Through his abrupt 
death his family lost a devoted father, his 
profession a fascinating colleague, and the 
community one of its wisest leaders. 
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BOOKS and 
MAGAZINES 


A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
LAWRENCE A. AVERILL, Px.D. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE FAULT NOT WITH OUR 
STARS, BUT WITH OURSELVES 


HE lengthy debate between Matthew 

Arnold and Thomas Huxley a hun- 
dred years ago as to whether an education 
in the classics or in the new scientific 
achievements was the more worth while 
has never been satisfactorily concluded. 
The one line of argument inclines to a glori- 
fication of the past, a retreat from the active 
and the dynamic; the other inclines to the 
glorification of science, with all its Frank- 
ensteinian perils. Possibly Herbert Spencer 
was more discerning than either Arnold or 
Huxley when in his classic essay on “What 
Education Is of Most Worth” he defended 
the thesis that nothing can compare in 
value with education that stresses the culti- 
vation of character. The modern mental 
hygienist would perhaps prefer to use the 
term personality, realizing full well that 
the salvation of the world can come about 
ultimately only through men’s desire to 
build wholesome, adjusted, integrated per- 
sonalities. War and pestilence and hatred 
and poverty cannot be conquered until men 
can first conquer themselves. 

In a challenging new book,’ Dr. Nim- 
koff devotes himself to an analysis of the 
child’s adjustment to his social needs as 
the foundation upon which alone his fu- 


* Meyer F. Nimkoff, The Child. Pp. 303. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1934. 
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ture happiness and social worth must be 
builded. The first half of the book is al- 
lotted to tracing the development of the 
child’s personality, and the second half to 
an examination of the social experience 
through which his personality develops. 
Chapters in the first portion of the volume 
discuss the goals in child guidance, his 
heredity, his physical and mental develop- 
ment, and his emotional and social develop- 
ment. Chapters in the second portion con- 
cern themselves with the child in his fam- 
ily, play, school, and work experience, and 
also in his aesthetic and religious experi- 
ence. Throughout the entire book, strong 
emphasis is placed upon the importance of 
adequate personal and social adjustment 
to the environment, whether it be the 
home, the playground, the school, or some 
other of the formative institutions. 
Particularly significant is the chapter on 
the school experience, and one is pleased to 
note the insistence placed by the author 
upon the importance of the education of 
the whole child, not merely of the child as 
an intellectual organism or as a physical 
one. His emotions, his feelings, his morals, 
his social nature—all are part and parcel 
of the total child, and all need careful culti- 
vation and nurturing. It is pointed out that 
the amount of personal maladjustment 
problems involving misconduct and wrong 
attitudes found in most classrooms is 
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stupendous. Haggerty, for example, con- 
cludes that about 51 per cent of 800 pupils 
studied in one large city showed undesir- 
able behavior traits. Wickman suggests an 
even larger ratio of maladjustment traits, 
including idleness, failure to pay attention, 
carelessness, tattling, and disorderliness in 
the schoolroom. The author’s analysis of 
contributory causes of school maladjust- 
ment and his discussion of the needed 
forms of reéducation should prove de- 
cidedly helpful to all teachers who are 
striving to guide children wisely, and 
should perhaps prove wholesomely discon- 
certing to those other teachers “in almost 
every school system who as persons are de- 
cidedly unwholesome in their influence 
upon the young children under their 
charge.” 


MENTAL HEALTH NORMS FOR 
EVERYBODY 


It is particularly gratifying to include in 
the Review Department of the present issue 
of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD notice of a 
new book ? by one of the members of our 
own Consulting Editorial Board. To a large 
and honored list of psychological and socio- 
logical texts which have been standard for 
many years, Mr. Kirkpatrick now adds an 
extremely significant book in the field of 
mental hygiene. Here is a contribution of 
particular interest to teachers and parents, 
as well as to general readers who are in- 
terested (and who is not?) in problems of 
adjustment? 

Each of the fourteen chapters comprising 
the volume is supplemented by illuminat- 
ing case studies illustrative of the theme 
under discussion. It is extremely difficult to 


"Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Mental Hygiene for 
Effective Living. Pp. 387. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 1934. 
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select specifically, among the topics pre- 
sented, one to be here elaborated. Possibly 
Chapter 11, dealing with Mental Health 
Norms, is as inviting as any. What are 
the acceptable mental hygiene standards by 
which any of us may measure our own 
mental health? 

1. In the words of the author, strive to 
be like others. If you can be “like other 
folks” and still follow your life-paths in 
your own individual way, you have the first 
qualification for sound mental health. 

2. “Be your age,” without harboring in- 
fantilisms from the past and without hur- 
dling over essential intermediate stages to 
an “advanced” maturation. 

3. Be socially minded, not a physical 
nor an intellectual recluse who shuns the 
integrating influence of communion with 
others. 

4. Identify your interests with the inter- 
ests of others around you, and avoid a nar- 
row, introspective attitude toward things 
that normally make other people happy. 

5. Cultivate an orderly mind and orderly 
mental processes as a means of salvation 
from extreme prejudices, delusions, and 
dogmatisms. 

6. Alternate periods of work with fre- 
quent periods of rest, in order to conserve 
your energy and your efficiency. 

7. Practice temperance in emotional reac- 
tions, thus avoiding that enervating excess 
of response characteristic of those who do 
not practice emotional self-control. 

8. Maintain a saving balance between the 
degree of your suggestibility to others and 
to your own individuality, going to neither 
extreme and yet remaining receptive to the 
motivation of both influences. 

g. Adjust to reality by bringing your 
dreams into harmonious relationship with 


actuality and with effort. 
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10. Build for the future, and so evolve 
beyond the dubious status of satisfaction 
with the present moment without regard 
for the greater objective of a life-time of de- 
velopment of the personality. 

11. In the philosophy of Dr. Burnham, 
match images with realities and strive for 
the successful achievement of your goals. 

12. Cultivate a healthful persistence in 
the pathway you have chosen to follow. 

It would be difficult to advise anyone 
where to seek for rules of life and of con- 
duct calculated to make for a happy and in- 
tegrated being more helpfully than in this 
excellent volume, representing as it does the 
thoughtful wisdom and scientific insight of 
a man whose contributions to psychological 
literature have been notable. 


HOW ADEQUATE ARE OUR 
HOMES? 


To sit around a table with a family that 
laughs and is contented with its lot and is 
“friendly instead of bristly” 


; to live in a 
home where one’s “crowd” or “gang” is 
welcome, where there is room to play, 
where there is a workshop or basement for 
circuses or “Wild-wests”; to have a father 
and mother who move in and out as stays 
and confidants, tell and listen to stories, en- 
courage and advise—this is to guarantee 
happy childhood, in the estimation of the 
authors of a new volume dealing with 
the changes in economic and social life 
with which the children of the new day 
will have to contend. 

In a very thoughtful chapter on the home 
in transition, these authors present abun- 
dant evidence to show that no substitute 
has ever been found for a happy and ad- 


* Katherine Glover and Evelyn Dewey, Children 
of the New Day. Pp. 332. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 1934. 
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justed childhood. In a study reported }y 
the White House Conference on Chi 
Health and Protection, as yet unpublishe; 
but cited in this book, in which fifty ad 
justed children were compared with fi 
maladjusted children, it was found that ; 
homes otherwise comparable, where ther 
was maladjustment, it very definitely r 
flected a family rather than an individ 
difficulty. Among other things, it wa 
shown that the parents of the maladjuste! 
children had had a less happy childhooi 
than had those of the adjusted childre 
It appeared that the miserable trail of 
unhappy childhood continued on into th 
second and even into the third generation 
It developed also that the families of thi 
well-adjusted children were more rej 
giously inclined; that the fathers and mot 
ers had more outside interests; that the 
had had slightly better educational adva 
tages; that they entered more into the inter 
ests of their children and criticized the 
less; and that they enjoyed a more assured 
income. In effect, the conclusion was in 
escapable from this study that the 
values in home life are the intangible one 
that no school can give, although the tr 
mendous need is acknowledged for in 
creased attention upon training in th 
schools for parenthood and family member! 
ship. It is impossible to refrain from quot 
ing a paragraph in which the authors pre 
sent the three demands the child mak 
upon the home: 

“The first is for affection; the second i 


for an atmosphere which promotes self 


confidence, helps him to start his own mo 
tive power; the third is for some kind o! 
satisfactory model of the relationship: 
which he later on must assume. The child 
is fortunate who, with these needs met, 
lives also in a home which is pervaded by 
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an adherence to conviction, ideals, creeds 
or a faith beyond creeds, which he feels and 
absorbs and which helps to lay the founda- 
tions in him for convictions, loyalties, de- 
votions other than his own desires. The 
nature of these loyalties may and undoubt- 
edly will change, but to have felt them 
about him like an invisible garment pro- 
vides him with an armor, a sheath which is 
likely to withstand almost any attack.” 

Parents and teachers who cannnot help 
being confused a bit by the rapidity of the 
social and economic changes which are 
making of life something different from 
what they themselves have been prepared 
for, would do well to read and ponder this 
splendid volume. 


LIKE PRODUCES UNLIKE 

Just because Mary is her mother’s daugh- 
ter is no reason for supposing that she will 
be like her mother while she is a child or 
that she will grow like her as she becomes 
an adult. Yet many parents, as the author 
of a new book * on the psychology of young 
childhood points out, exclaim over the per- 
plexing dissimilarities to the parental pat- 
tern observable in the make-up of their 
children, and marvel because they are not 
able to understand them. Naively, they sup- 
pose that one’s own flesh and blood should 
resemble the parent stock. 

Dr. Adams presents in simplified and 
highly readable language in her chapter on 
A Child’s Inheritance an interesting dis- 
cussion of the mechanism of heredity, with 
its genes that determine whether Mary 
shall “be a girl or a boy, have blue eyes or 
brown, dark hair or light, large hands or 
small, a pug-nose or a straight one, fair 


*Grace Adams, Your Child Is Normal. Pp. 241. 
New York: Covici-Friede Co. 1934. 
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skin or freckled . . . whether she shall be 
a large woman or small, fat or skinny . . . 
have a soft voice or a harsh twang . . . be 
quick to learn or slow, vivacious in her 
manner or lethargic . . . be susceptible to 
certain diseases or resistant . . . show spe- 
cial aptitude for singing or painting or 
dancing.” 

Mary’s ancestors include infinitely more 
people than her father and mother and her 
four grandparents. Back through thou- 
sands of generations, comprised of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women, 
Mary’s characteristics reach, and all these 
myriads of people in direct line down to 
her have made Mary’s inheritance an ex- 
ceedingly complex affair with which her 
immediate and wondering parents have 
had very little to do. The possible varia- 
tions in the children which any pair of 
parents might produce run into the mil- 
lions, and every one of these potential chil- 
dren would have been different from the 
rest. Nothing that the parents did, did not 
do, or might have done before Mary was 
born could have had much effect upon the 
kind of personality she eventually becomes. 
It all depends upon the peculiar combina- 
tion of genes that went to produce the 
present individual. In this connection the 
author points out that the expectant mother 
who steeps herself in art and music will 
not for that reason be blest with a child who 
possesses any greater artistic promise than 
herself. Rather, if the child turns out to be 
proficient in these fields, it will be either 
because of a peculiarly sensitive tempera- 
ment produced by the hereditary elements 
or because the child is brought up under 
the influence of the mother’s guidance, 
which will tend to make it easy for her to 
develop similar traits of her own. 
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Children in a Changing World 
(Continued from Page 6) 


of life to work away from chaos, confusion, 
and contradiction toward clarity, order, and 
harmony—without insisting on formalisms, 
especially verbal formalisms. We can stand 
clearly for chosen causes, groups, institu- 
tions, and movements because we believe 
in their spirit and trend rather than in their 
formularies, their contemporary organiza- 
tion, or their present state. In short, we can 
exemplify and teach the freedom of a liv- 
ing, sympathetic penetration into the feel- 
ing and meaning of things, instead of an 
acceptance of their definition in words. 
This does not imply a preference for vague- 
ness as against clarity, but for life as against 
certainty. It has applications, apparently, 
even in science. 

This may seem far afield from children 
and from schools or homes. It is hard to 
connect, in the brief compass of a short 
statement, a very general attitude or in- 
sight with the details of conduct; yet I 
believe that we can get out of the very 
change, confusion, and conflict of our time 
a sort of guidance for our educational ef- 
forts. We can try to show these changes, 
experiments, trends, conflicting programs 
as parts of the groping effort of mankind 
to reach ideals. Condemning them as here 
mistaken, there misguided, elsewhere ill- 
conceived or ill-intentioned, yet we need 
not conceal their elements of good nor show 
them as quite unrelated to what is true and 
right. We may even admit that our own 
convictions may include mistaken notions. 
We may live and teach in the spirit of 
tolerance, freedom, intelligence, and sym- 
pathy. There is a “passionate patience” 
which will conquer in the end against 
dogmatism, tyranny, and mere brute force. 
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WE WELCOME AS NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE CONSULTING 
EDITORIAL BOARD 


An old friend, W. Linwood Chase, Assist. 
ant Professor of Education, Boston Univer. 
sity School of Education. With his earlier 
experience as a teacher and school adminis. 
trator and his present daily contacts with 
teachers in service, Professor Chase will 
bring much practical assistance to the con. 
duct of the magazine. 


Henr 
And Miss Lucy Wheelock, founder and aioe 
head of the Wheelock Kindergarten Train. vith tk 
ing School. Miss Wheelock has been 3 Ape 
pioneer and distinguished leader in the na part. 
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tional movement for the training of littl 
children. Her advice on making the maga 
zine practical for kindergarten and grade 
teachers will be appreciated. 


THE JUNE ISSUE 
The June issue of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuuxp will be on the subject of “Work, Lei 
sure, and Hobbies.” In it you will find many 
interesting ideas and actual experiences 
related by 
John R. P. French 
Joy Elmer Morgan 
Eugene R. Smith 
Helen Mackintosh 
Willard W. Beatty 
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WITH 


OUR 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Henry W. Holmes. Although associated 
yf many years with the Harvard Graduate 
hool of Education and primarily concerned 
‘ith the training of teachers, Dean Holmes 
as known the problems of the classroom, 
oth as selicigil and as head of the English 
Department in a large high school. His in- 
rests, both in his profession and outside of 
, cover a wide range and include social and 
onomic problems, the social theory of 
ucation, poetry, and philosophical and 
ligious questions. 


Esther Loring Richards is a busy person. 
he is Associate Psychiatrist, Johns Hopkins 
ospital; Physician-in-Charge, Phipps Psy- 
hiatric Dispensary at the Hospital; Associ- 
te Professor of Psychiatry at Johns Hopkins 
Iniversity; Lecturer in Mental Hygiene, 
-hool of Hygiene and Public Health, at the 
Jniversity; Visiting Psychiatrist, Baltimore 
ity Hospitals; member of the Governor's 
commission to Review Workmen's Compen- 
ation Laws for the State of Maryland; of the 
—_—e Public Welfare Board; of the Bal- 
imore Emergency Relief Personnel Commit- 
ee; of the Executive Committee of the Board 
pf the Henry Watson Children's Aid Society, 
pad of the Children’s Home of Baltimore; of 
he Advisory Board of Johns Hopkins Train- 
ng School for Nurses; and Chairman of the 
ducational Policies Committee of the Amer- 
can Association of University Women. Dr. 
Richards is the author of various articles and 
of a book called Behavior Aspects of Child 


auct. 


Douglas A. Thom, Director of the Massa- 
husetts Division of Mental Hygiene, is na- 
tionally known as Director of the Habit 
linics which he organized and developed, 
and as author of Everyday Problems of the Every- 
day Child and Normal Youth and Its Everyday 
Problems, both of which have been particu- 
larly helpful to many teachers as well as to 
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pee. As a parent, as well as a psychiatrist, 
. Thom speaks with authority. 


Lois A. Meredith is well acquainted with 
problems relating to social adjustment of 
school children, not only in her personal con- 
tact as psychiatric social worker in the State 
Norma! School at Newark, but as consultant 
to the many teachers in training who bring 
her the problems they meet in their practice 
work. Miss Meredith was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the National Committee of Visiting 
Teachers. 


H. Leigh Baker has served as a high school 
teacher, then as principal, for a period of ten 
years. His major interest has been in the field 
of guidance and pupil adjustment. At present 
he is an instructor in Psychology and Educa- 
tion at Simmons College. During the Summer 
Session at Syracuse University he will teach 
courses in high school administration. 


William F. Linehan writes his article on 
“Classroom Discussion of Cases’’ out of 
a very practical experience. He taught Eng- 
lish in two large high schools for eleven 
years and was Chairman of the Committee 
which for several years made a study of chil- 
dren's emotions in the Boston Public schools. 
Dr. Linehan has been connected with Teach- 
ers College of Boston since 1923 and Dean 
since 1929. 


C. Macfie Campbell is known to all friends 
of mental hygiene and to all students of 
psychiatry. It is particularly fitting that he 
should contribute a biographical sketch of 
his former friend and colleague, Thomas W. 
Salmon, as he was selected last year to de- 
liver the Salmon Memorial Lectures, a series . 
of three lectures given annually at the New 
York Academy of Medicine by outstanding 
men in the field of psychiatry. ry whe 
latest publication is a book entitled Human 
Personality and the Environment. 
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High School Boys and Girls Learn Social Adjustment 
(Continued from Page 18) 


recall that paddling new Sophomores had 
been of importance in their lives. The Field 
Day proved highly successful. In the inter- 
est of improving the Field Day, the Council 
sent representatives to attend the Field Day 
of a neighboring school, which had con- 
ducted the activity for a number of years, 
in order that they might get new ideas and 
improve the Field Day another year. The 
Party proved successful, also, but presented 
new problems and new opportunities for 


high school boys and girls to learn social 


Solving Social Problems in 
the Upper Grades 


(Continued from Page 15) 
up the task of studying our children, deter- 
mining what withdrawing behavior means 
to them, applying the best measures we 
know, watching the child again, and adapt- 
ing our procedures continually. The foun- 
dation, however, on which we work should 
involve acceptance of the fact that there are 
no set standards of social adjustment, that 
our preconceived ideas may not always ap- 
ply to all children, that growth comes from 
within the child far more than by the ex- 
ternal things we do to him, that success 
is not measured by immediate results, and 
that too much concern is detrimental to a 


child who feels there is something wrong 
with him. 


adjustments. But space does not permit 
to tell now how some of those opportunitie 
were met. 


A coach would censure himself rathe 
than the athlete who failed in a contest be 
cause he had had no training and practi 
Should not we as teachers be just as ready 
to provide training and practice in t 
making of social adjustments that high 
school boys and girls may not fail in such 
situations? 


Important Announcement 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION for April presents 4 


wide range of articles commanding your interest 
This issue contains a philosophical criticism of one 
of the “Laws of Learning”; 

an indication of what one modern school is doing 
not only to record the child’s success and failure, 
but to record the success and failure of the school to 
give the child what he needs, and see him in his ows 
terms; 

a shop teacher’s account of successful cooperation 
between the shop and classroom teachers in vitaliz 
ing an activity program; 

the social values of a school calendar project; 
photography as an aid to teaching color values; a 
secondary school program for consumers’ education. 


These are only indications of this issue’s practical 
contents. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION is published monthly 
from October to May inclusive. 


$3.00 a year 


The Progressive Education Association 
716 Jackson Place 


Washington, D. C 
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Educators are beginning to take into 
consideration the fact that the ne- 
cessity for facing social problems is 
not delayed until adult life but oc- 
curs in the living of individuals on 
every age level. 


— MARY M. REED and LULU E. WRIGHT 
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